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might even be made a source of some little revenue, instead of a 
burden and a pest ; they are to be had in practically unlimited 
numbers, and could be sold by the city to such persons as might 
desire to use them for sporting purposes. 

The present article is to be regarded as a mere outline of the 
important subject. I have collected a voluminous mass of testi- 
mony during the past two or three years, which I intend to 
digest, in order to place the whole matter in its true light on per- 
manent record, in treating of the species in the " Birds of the 
Colorado Valley." For the plague has spread even to that 
remote portion of our much be-sparrowed country. 



WALKS ROUND SAN FRANCISCO— THE BAY SHORE. 

BY W. N. LOCKINGTON. 

SOUTH of the city, on the shore of the bay, lies Mission creek, 
once no doubt as attractive a spot as any to be found in the 
neighborhood, but now converted into an exceedingly mal-odor- 
ous mud-flat, the recipient of the refuse of factories and of the 
drainage of the city. Right across the mouth of this creek, or 
rather bay, the Southern Pacific railroad has constructed a broad 
mole of earthwork, leaving no entrance save a narrow channel 
crossed by a drawbridge, over which runs the road leading to the 
part of the bay shore we have chosen for our excursion. Cross- 
ing the Potrero peninsula by a deep cut through the hill, we 
emerge upon the trestle-work spanning Islay creek, and after run- 
ning the gauntlet of the powerful scents of Butcher-town, are at 
last deposited on the slope of the hill behind South San Fran- 
cisco. 

In front of us the San Bruno mountains stretch in a dark green 
line from bay to ocean ; on our right runs a range of low hills, 
over whose tops the city is slowly advancing, throwing out the 
sentinels of scattered houses, and to our left spreads out its 
glorious Bay of San Francisco, glowing under the summer sun. 
The bay is broad here, and the coast range of Alameda county 
looks very distant and misty. Far away to the south, beyond 
the San Bruno hills, beyond the long stretch of lowland, backed 
by tree-clothed heights that lie behind them, till the shores grow 
indistinct with the distance, we can see the outline of this 
inland sea (for such it is), the shores drawing closer and closer as 
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they recede. In the far distance a thin line of smoke marks the 
position of a steamer en route to or from San Jose. 

The shore of the bay in our vicinity is much indented by rocky 
peninsulas alternating with valleys, the outlets of which are filled 
either with a marsh or a lagoon, produced by the little streams 
that find their way from among the round-topped hills. Hunter's 
point, which is in our rear soon after we leave the cars, runs out 
into the bay two or three miles, then follows a marshy tract on 
which are placed the butts of a rifle company, then an isolated 
mound rising close to' the edge of the bay, then a valley with a 
lagoon, and south of this, a lofty hill with serrated outline ter- 
minating baywards in a precipitous promontory, with a needle- 
rock as an outlier. This lagoon, the serrated hill and the beach 
around it are our hunting-ground to-day. We are armed with a 
spade and intend to dig for clams. Luckily it is low tide, a large 
area of silt is uncovered in front of the lagoon, and we hasten 
onwards to try our chances. Not that there is much risk of 
missing the clams when they spout beneath the feet at every step, 
and when every spadeful throws up at least two or three. The 
most abundant clam at this spot is the ubiquitous Mya arenaria, 
which also has possession of the entire beach near Oakland, on 
the Alameda county side of the bay; but the native Californian 
Schizothcerus nuttallii, a monster of a clam when full grown, reach- 
ing a length of about seven inches, is also found here deep in the 
mud. Its ugly black siphon is as thick as a finger, and its gaping 
shell is clothed with a black epidermis. Along with the Mya a 
few individuals of the cockle, Cardium cordis, and of the Tellinoid 
clam, Macoma nastita, are occasionally turned out by our uncere- 
monious spade. Here is a large round burrow, with the sides as 
smooth as if plastered. This we know to be the dwelling-place 
of one of those fossorial cray-fish of which some four or five 
species occur along the Pacific coast, and we dig on, hoping to find 
a Calhanassa, a genus that we are assured is found in the bay, but 
which we have never been so fortunate as to procure there, though 
we have found it in abundance at Tomales, some fifty miles to the 
northward. Out he comes at last, a fellow about six inches long, 
with a hairy rostrum and two pincers of equal size, swimming away 
for dear life. It is only Gebia pugettensis Dana, the commonest of 
common species. Whether living in the mud, in the sand, among 
stones, it is all the same to G. pugettensis. The dredging machines 
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in the entrance of Oakland harbor brought it up in abundance, 
and the deep-water specimens appeared to be larger than those 
found above low tide level. Attached to the swimmerets of Gebia, 
in the spring months, will usually be found a parasitic isopodous 
crustacean, Phyllodnrus abdominalis St., an odd-looking creature, 
the two sexes of which differ a good deal in form. I have never 
found more than two upon a single Gebia, and these two are 
usually male and female, sometimes there is a female alone, but as 
the male is smaller and blessed with greater locomotive powers, 
he may in those cases have been overlooked or have escaped. 
The female is literally nearly as broad as she is long, with seven 
little pairs of legs ending in hooked claws tucked under her lob- 
sided body. The male is long and slender, symmetrical, with 
the segments of the body well separated, and is very much 
smaller than his unwieldy spouse. 

Very often a small bivalve mollusc, Pythina rngifera Carpenter, 
is attached to one of the swimmerets of the larger Gebias. A 
large Nereis, about twelve inches long, gay with iridescent tints 
when placed in clear sea-water, completes the list of the silt- 
inhabiting creatures at this spot. All the cockles found are very 
small, yet shells of the species three inches across lie upon the 
beach, and at times the Chinese colony located near the lagoon is 
in possession of many a sackful of large individuals. An "old 
inhabitant" who has been clam-digging, volunteers an explana- 
tion of this. The bed of these cockles, he says, is below low 
water, and they are only washed ashore after a storm. " It puz- 
zled him somewhat " at first, to find out where they came from. 

A little farther on, as we leave the lagoon, the banks gradually 
rise into precipices, the beach is strewn with loose rocks, with here 
and there a larger boulder rising high among its fellows. We over 
turn a number of the smaller rocks, thinking it possible that we 
may find beneath them the large red Cancer prodtictus, which is 
common enough in the bay, and which we have found in abund- 
ance at this season, in similar situations in Tomales bay. But 
either we are a little too early in the season to catch them so 
high out of the water, or they do not, in this locality, venture 
beyond low-water mark. Certain it is that we have not found 
them alive, with the exception of a straggler or two on the beach 
near San Francisco. But if in July, we return to this spot, we 
shall find beneath many of these stones, each in a little puddle of 
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sea-water, many individuals of a singular fish belonging to the 
family Batrachidse or toad-fishes. If we attempt to catch it, it will 
salute us, if we are not careful, by thrusting into our hands the 
sharp spines with which its gill-covers are armed, at the same 
time emitting a most characteristic grunt, which though not very 
loud is rather alarming to one unacquainted with the fish, and 
usually causes him, in. conjunction with the wound from the 
spines, to drop it instanter. A glance at the under side of the 
rock which once roofed in her abode, will show us, covered as it 
is with ova about the size of a pea, that she comes to the shore 
to spawn, This fish, Porichthys notatus as it was named by 
Girard, is sufficiently ugly when looked at above, but its under 
side sparkles with rows of shining pores, emitting the mucus 
which covers its body and renders it as slippery as an eel. 

Under every loose rock we turn over there is a colony of a pale 
greenish little crab, with a square carapax and whitish pincers 
which are uplifted menacingly at the unwelcome intruders as 
their owners scuttle off to hide themselves under the nearest 
shelter. This species, Heterograpsus oregonensis Dana, is com- 
monest at this point, but it is often accompanied by the almost 
equally common and much prettier Heterograpsus nudus Dana, 
which attains larger dimensions, and has a carapax and legs 
beautifully marbled with red and purple brown. The first species 
is extremely abundant in the brackish creeks' which permeate the 
marshes round the bay. 

In the crevices of the larger rocks, up to quite high-water mark, 
another square crab, dark-green in color, and with the last joints 
of its four pairs of walking feet armed with spinules, by which it 
holds tightly to the slippery surface, may be found in consider- 
able numbers, but it is rather difficult to secure entire, not only 
from the difficulty of reaching it in its hiding places, but from the 
extreme readiness with which it throws off some of its limbs 
when escape proves impossible. This is Pachygrapsus crassipes 
Randall. Farther on still, where the loose rocks are larger, the 
large Cancer magis.ter Dana, the species usually eaten by the prac- 
tical carcinologists of San Francisco, is occasionally found, having 
presumably retired from the deeper water to shed his plate-armor 
in peace. But it is too early in the season for him, and we 
encounter nothing new until, between two rocks, we see an eight- 
armed object crawling along, the arms united by a membrane, so 
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that it looks like a walking umbrella, the handle supplied by the 
elongated oval body which rises from the center of the disk. At the 
base of the body, next the arms, are a pair of goggle eyes, which 
seem to wear anything but an amiable expression as we cautiously 
seize him by the body and introduce him forcibly into a jar of 
sea-water, taking care that he does not clasp his sucker-covered 
arms around our hands as we perform the operation. 

Small and comparatively innocent is this Octoptts punctatus 
Gabb, for he does not measure more than two feet from tip to 
tip of arms, but even he, could he get our finger between the 
parrot-like jaws which lie deep down inside the umbrella, would 
make us think we had caught a tartar. This, and the six others 
we see before our excursion is ended, are all baby Octopi, but in 
the market of San Francisco occasionally Jiangs a " devil-fish " 
of the same species with arms from five to six feet long, an un- 
canny object when dead, and one to be avoided when alive. Not 
long ago in the Straits of Fuca, near Victoria, an Indian woman 
was drowned by an Octopus probably of this species. John Keast 
Lord tells us that the Indians of Vancouver's island fish for them 
with a spear and a knife, each at the end of a pole some fifteen 
feet long. Driving the spear into the body they hold the Octopus 
at a safe distance while, wielding the knife with the other hand, 
they sever one by one the formidable arms, whose double rows of 
suckers would, could they but once lay hold, never leave their 
victim till he was brought within reach of the jaws. An old 
Frenchman who comes along with one of these octopi impaled on 
a stick tells us he is taking it for a treat to his wife and family. 
Finding a second, he grows ecstatic as he pounds its head (as he calls 
the body) on a rock, apostrophizing it meanwhile in terms of min- 
gled dislike and contentment. They surely must be good. 
Frenchmen eat them, Spaniards think " gibiones " a delicacy, 
Italians do not disdain them, Chinamen devour them ; why not 
Anglo-Saxons ? But the Anglo-Saxon, and the Celt also, have 
much to learn yet in the way of food, and must surely learn 
much as the world becomes more crowded, unless they wish to 
be " improved " away from the face of the earth. 

We have now rounded the point, and reached the valley beyond. 
There is the usual sandbar, backed by a small lagoon, from which 
a rillet flows across the beach. Here we leave the shore and 
ascend the hill, gathering the wild flowers as we go. Patches of 
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Lupinus viicranthus and OrtJiocarpus erianthus fleck the hillside 
with blue and white, but the show of the flowers is not on this 
southern side, exposed to the rough westerly blasts of the Pacific 
as they sweep through the valley, but on the moister and com- 
paratively sheltered north-eastern slope. One of the most 
abundant of flowers, here and in the whole vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco, is the GEnothera primuloides, a stemless plant with yellow 
blossoms, each on its own peduncle, reminding us of the primrose. 
Another flower, plentiful on this hill, but very local in its distribu- 
tion, is the purple and white Collinsia bicolor, belonging to the 
same order with the Mimuli, two kinds of which, Mimulns luteus 
and M. glutinosus, may be found near by, the former by the 
water-courses and in the wet places which abound after the heavy 
rains, the latter on the dry hillsides. The great yellow daisy-like 
Layia platyglossa, with its ray-florets tipped with cream-color, 
from which it has earned the name of " tidy-tips," is to be seen 
here and there, but does not show as it does across the bay, at 
Oakland, where whole fields are golden with its blossoms. 

The Eschscholzia californica is here, of course ; there is not a 
month in the year when it cannot be found, but now it is in its 
glory, its gorgeous orange petals inducing every urchin that comes 
along to gather the " lilies," as he calls them. 

Another of the poppy-tribe the little " cream-cup," Platystemon 
californicum Bentham, may be found if looked for, for it is modest, 
unlike poppies in general. OrtJiocarpus is a very conspicuous 
genus in California generally, on this hill-side we gather, besides 
the white one already mentioned, the purple and yellow 0. castille- 
joides, and the tiny-flowered 0. pusillus. 

Nemophila insignis is almost out of blossom, yet we find 
a few, and among the loose stones high up the hill we find one 
of its rarer relations, the rough, almost prickly, Pliacelia loasifolia 
Torrey. The more common Phacelias, P. circinata, with its coarse 
foliage and cat's tail-like curled flower-spikes, and the more 
delicate P. tanacetifolia, we do not meet with in this ramble. 

The rose order is represented only by one plant, the humble 
Accena trifida, a near relation of the Sanguisorba or Burnet. 

Almost the only shrubs to be found are a dwarf oak and the 
poison oak, Rhus diversiloba Torrey-Gray, the latter unfortunately 
only too common, as we find to our cost next day, when our 
wrists inflame and become covered with the pustules produced 
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by its juice. It lurks in every bunch of tall herbage, its glossy, 
green leaves and greenish racemes of flowers mingled with the 
vetches, phacelias, and other innocent plants in so intricate a way 
that it is almost impossible to collect them without contact with 
it. On the hillsides it is low and straggling, its roots running to 
great distances under the surface, and throwing up stems and 
leaves in unexpected places ; in the copses it forms large bushes, 
alone or mingled with other shrubs ; but in the forests it is a huge 
climber, mounting the tall pines and firs and strangling them. 
When a climber, its leaves are much larger and lighter in color, 
and it is usually believed to be a different plant from its humbler 
brethren of the meadows, being distinguished as Poison ivy. 

There is but little of animal life on the down, for there is no 
shelter for birds, or thicket-loving mammals. The ground-squir- 
rel, SpermopJrilus beccheyi, is present here as it is in every green 
field and every hill-side round the bay. 

Man has killed off its natural enemies, the smaller carnivorous 
mammals and the birds of prey, and has planted the once wild 
country with seeds that suit its appetite, so that it flourishes and 
increases in spite of poison, traps, and guns, till it is a terrible 
nuisance to every farmer. The only other wild quadruped we 
find is not a mammal, but a lizard. We come upon two individ- 
uals among a heap of stones, and after quite a chase, capture one, 
a fine fellow, in a livery of reddish and yellowish-brown mixed 
with darker tints. It has quite a long tail as it is, yet it has evidently 
been mended at the tip. It is Gerrhonotus grandis. 

We are now at the foot of the hill, close to the Chinese colony, 
from whose huts arises a most unsavory smell of rotting fish. 
Here we have John Chinaman at his lowest, dwelling in squalid 
huts with ground for the floor, yet even here his virtues of per- 
sistent industry, economy, and quickness to lay hold of every- 
thing which can be turned to account, are clearly evident. All 
the day these fishers work, their unwieldy flat-bottom boats are 
scattered in all directions, and their nets are spread for big and 
little fish alike, spite of laws against the destruction of fry. The 
little fish disdainfully thrown on the shore and left to rot by the 
Italian fisherman, are by the Chinese gathered carefully up and 
dried. While the white laborers assemble by thousands to hear 
incendiary speeches, with occasional adjournments to the 
nearest saloon, John calmly works on. If the capitalist employs 
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him, he does his duty ; if left without employment from others, 
he finds out work for himself; he runs a laundry; he fishes; he 
peddles vegetables ; he hunts up rags and bones ; he turns gar- 
dener, choosing all the little valleys between the sand hills, irriga- 
ting them, and raising large crops where the white man raised 
nothing ; all the time serenely confident that as long as his prices 
are lowest, he will find plenty of customers, some of the best 
of them among the very men who shout so loudly " the Chinese 
must go." Truly, unless the government promptly pass some 
law to restrain the Chinamen from free access to these shores, 
the poor white man even if sober and industrious, will soon find 
life growing very hard, for what chance has he, with his ideas of 
comparative luxury in house, food and clothing, probably a wife 
and family, and often some intellectual. tastes also, against a rival 
who lives in an unfloored hut, feeds on rice, stuffs his blouse with 
hay when the weather is cold, has only himself to keep, and never 
troubles his head about literature, science, or politics, yet all the 
time keeps a keen eye on the main chance, earning and keeping 
every cent he can, and scarcely ever resting from labor except for 
the needful sleep. 

Note. — In my last paper I referred the Planorboid shell found in Mountain lake, 
S. F., to the genus Belisonia, but I find it to be a genuine Planorbis. The tiny little 
flat shell from the same pond is Menetus opercularis. Prof. Verrill has informed me 
that the small starfish mentioned as probably new is the Asterias equalis of Stirhpson. 
It is rare and local in this neighborhood. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CENTRAL ZOO- 
GEOGRAPHICAL PROVINCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 1 

BY A. S. PACKARD, JR. 

IN recent studies on the extent of the native breeding places of 
the Rocky Mountain locust, my attention, while in' the field 
and afterwards in working up some of the results then obtained, 
has been directed to some of the faunal characteristics of the 
Central province ; my own observations bearing especially on the 
distribution of certain insects and especially the Phyllopod 
Crustacea, whose distribution west of the Mississippi presents some 
points of. considerable interest. 

1 Read at the last April meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, Washing- 
ton. 



